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SPEECH  OF  MR.  ANDRUS. 


The  Speaker,  announced  the  special  order, 
the  resolutions  of  Mr.  REDINGTON  on  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  as  follows  : 

Resolved,  That  the  proclamation  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  issued  September  22,  1862,  and  the 
proclamation  issued  hy  him  connected  therewith,  Jan- 
uary 1, 1863,  declaring  the  freedom  of  slaves  in  certain 
localities  for  causes  and  reasons  therein  stated,  were  de- 
manded by  the  exigencies  and  necessities  of  the  country, 
and  receive  the  sanction  and  approbation  of  this  House. 

Resolved,  That  this  House  is  in  favor  of  a  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war,  and  of  maintaining  the  Union 
at  all  hazards,  even  should  it  become  necessary  for  that 
result,  that  slavery  should  be  extinguished. 

Mr.  Speaker,  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
gentleman  from  St.  Lawrence,  Mr.  Redington 
(who  is  entitled  to  the  floor),  I  am  now  permit- 
ted to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  a  matter  which 
I  consider  of  very  great  importance,  to  the 
whole  people  of  the  state  and  nation,  and_  as  I 
do  not  propose  to  trespass  long  upon  the  patience 
of  the  House,  I  most  respectfully  ask  the  House 
to  grant  me  that  attention  which  is  due  (not  so 
much  to  what  I  may  say  as  to  the  principle  in- 
volved). I  am  aware.  Sir,  that  I  may  differ  with 
many  in  regard  to  the  great  questions  now  before 
the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  The  resolutions  now  under  con- 
sideration before  the  House,  are  of  very  great 
importance ;  in  my  opinion,  they  are  the  most 
important  that  were  ever  presented  for  the  con- 
sideration of  a  legislature  of  this  state.  Sir, 
the  question  of  emancipation  is  one  upon  which 
true  Union  loving  men  may  honestly  differ. 


Every  man,  who  is  a  friend  to  our  government 
as  our  forefathers  gave  it  to  us,  and  who  holds 
the  constitution  of  his  country  sacred,  must  ad- 
mit there  is  no  power  given  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  to^  abolish  a  state  institu- 
tion like  that  of  slavery,  which  has  existed  ever 
since  the  foundation  of  the  government,  and  has 
been  protected  by  stat<^  law,  notwithstanding 
that  slavery  is  one  of  the  most  corrupt  and  dan- 
gerous institutions  in  our  country,  and  has  been 
so  considered,  for  many  years,  by  many  of  our 
wisest  and  best  statesmen,  north  and  south. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  one  of  the  great  framers  of 
our  Constitution  was  opposed  to  it,  and  desired 
that  it  might  not  increase  and  become  a  power 
in  this  nation.  He  looked  forward  to  the  day 
when  the  slaveholders  themselves  would  see  and 
feel  it  to  be  an  evil,  and  abolish  it.  Many  other 
leading  men  of  the  South  took  the  same  view  of 
this  great  question.  But  instead  of  being  abol- 
ished, as  was  anticipated  by  our  forefathers,  it 
has  grown,  and  become  a  great  power  in  the  na- 
tion, a  power  that  has  shown  itself  to  be  arrayed 
against  the  Democratic  institutions  of  our  coun- 
try. Slavery  is  in  conflict  with  Democracy. 
The  leading  rebels  of  the  South  declare  openly 
that  they  desire  no  fellowship  with  the  people 
of  the  free  states.  They  say  that  free  labor 
is  too  democratic  for  them.  Since  the  breaking 
out  of  this  rebellion,  A.  H.  Stephens,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  has  declared 
that  our  form  of  Government  was  all  wrong 


that  it  was  necessary  that  the  Southern  States 
should  secede  from  the  Union,  not  that  they 
could  not  have  their  rights  in  the  Union,  under 
the  Constitution,  but  the  government  was  in 
conflict  with  their  peculiar  institution.  They 
are  in  favor  of  a  strong  central  government,  of 
placing  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  the 
aristocrats  of  the  land.  Those  who  own  the 
plantations  and  the  slaves.  They  fear  the  non- 
slaveholders  of  the  South  even,  and  for  this  rea- 
son are  opposed  to  democratic  institutions,  and 
are  in  favor  of  a  change  of  government,  so  that 
the  poor  and  working  classes,  shall  be  deprived 
of  the  right  of  suffrage;  iu  short  they  want  a 
government  (to  use  Mr.  Stephens'  own  language), 
whose  chief  corner-stone  is  slavery. 

I  quote  from  the  Atlantic  Georgia  Intelligencer 
of  January  20th,  1863: 

The  resolution  introduced  by  Mr.  Foot,  in  Congress, 
bearing  upon  a  reconstruction  of  the  government  with 
the  north-western  states.  The  Editor  says:  ''We  de- 
sire now  solemnly  to  protest  against,  and  we  trust  that 
the  bill  will  be  tabled  by  the  Confederate  Congress, 
whenever  they  are  taken  up  for  consideration.  We  are 
fighting  this  war  for  southern  independence  and  for  a 
government  of  Southern  States,  recognizing  African 
Slavery  as  an  institiition  ordained  of  God,  beneticial  to 
mankind,  a  necessity  to  our  social  and  political  relations 
as  states,  and  in  our  intercourse  with  a!l  other  nations  and 
states.  Hence,  the  admission  of  any  free  state  into  our 
Union  is  not  only  repugnant  to  us,  but  it  will  be  only  a 
continuance  of  that  evil  which  has  brought  on  the  war, 
and  which  to  get  rid  of  we  are  now  fighting." 

Mr.  Speaker,.  I  might  quote  many  more  ex- 
tracts from  the  most  influential  papers  of  the 
Southern  States,  and  the  remarks  of  Jefferson 
Davis,  the  arch-leader  of  traitors  to  the  best 
government  which  God  ever  gave  to  man, 
going  to  show  that  they  are  opposed  to  demo- 
cratic institutions.  The  great,  question  to  be 
solved  by  this  terrible  contest  now  going  on  be- 
tween the  North  and  South  is,  whether  a  demo- 
cratic or  republican  form  of  government  is  to 
exist  in  the  United  States,  or  whether  this  great 
and  hitherto  prosperous  government  is  to  go 
down  and  be  heard  of  no  more  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  Can  it  be  possible,  Mr. 
Speakei,  that  there  are  any  living  in  the  free 
states  who  desire  a  separation  of  these  states  ? 
I  wish  I  could  feel  that  there  were  none.  But, 
Sir,  I  am  fearful  that  there  are  many,  and  they 
are  not  all  confined  to  one  party  either. 

Mr.  Speaker,  The  great  question  before  the 
House  now  is,  whether  the  President  acted  wise- 
ly, cr  whether  he  has  the  right,  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  to  issue  his  second 
proclamation  of  emancipation.  This  is  the  great 
question  about  which  very  many  honest  men 
differ.  As  I  said  before,  there  is  no  powpr  given 
in  the  Constitution  for  the  PresideLt  or  Congress 
to  abolish  a  state  institution,  for  they  are  sove- 
reign states,  and  have  a  right  to  regulate  their 
own  internal  affairs.  But,  Sir,  there  is  a  war 
power  given  to  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  and  navy  in  extreme  cases  which'  would 
justify  him  in  resorting  to  every  means  in  his 
power  for  the  salvation  of  our  country.  That 
power  is  vested  in  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  President  has  thought  best,  for  the 
safety  of  our  country  and  the  only  means  left 
Mm,  of  restoring  our  nation,  as  commander-in- 


chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States, 
as  a  fit  and  necessary  war  measure  for  suppress- 
ing rebellion,  to  declare  that  persons  held  as 
slaves,  in  certain  states  and  parts  of  states  which 
are  in  open  rebellion  against  the  government, 
are  forever  free.  The  President  has  no  desire 
to  interfere  with  the  constitutional  rights  of  any 
loyal  persons  in  their  slaves  at  the  South.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  I  have  had  many  doubts  about 
the  propriety  or  expediency  of  the  emancipation 
proclamation,  fearing  its  effect  upon  that  portion 
of  the  southern  people  who  are  loyal,  and  who 
would  show  themselves  to  be  so,  was  it  not  that 
by  so  doing  their  property  and  lives  would  be 
endangered.  But,  Sir,  I  consider  that  the  south- 
ern people  have  forfeited  all  rights  and  protec- 
tion under  the  constitution.  They  are  endeavor- 
ing to  establish  a  government  whose  chief 
corner-stone  *'  is  the  extension  and  propagation 
of  human  slavery."  When,  Sir,  I  consider  that 
those  rebeliious  states,  without  good  cause  or 
provocation,  have  ruthlessly  and  wickedly  un- 
dertaken to  overthrow  the  best  government  that 
God  ever  gave  to  mar,  for  no  better  reason  than 
that  they  may  have  a  strong  central  government, 
which  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people ;  and,  Sir,  when 
I  consider  that  there  has  never  been  any  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  interfere  in  the  least  with  any  of  their 
constitutional  rights,  had  they  remained  in  the 
Union  ;  when  I  take  into  consideration  all  these 
things,  and  many  more  which  I  might  mention, 
I  am  free  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  the  emanci- 
pation measure  should  have  a  fair  trial. 

The  President,  as  commander-in-chief  of  our 
army  and  navy,  is  justifiable,  in  my  opinion,  in 
resorting  to  every  means  within  his  power  to 
crush  this  rebellion. 

It  is  gratifying  to  me  to  learn  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  at  last  a  policy.  This  has  been  the 
difliculty.  That  he  has  seemed  to  have  no  fixed 
policy  in  regard  to  the  best  means  of  suppress- 
ing the  rebellion ;  too  much  governed  by  out- 
side influences,  and  put  forth  quite  too  many 
proclamations.  The  extreme  men  of  his  own, 
and  other  parties,  succeeded  in  deceiving  him 
in  regard  to  the  magnitude  of  the  rebellion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  rejoiced  to  learn  that  the 
President  has  become  thoroughly  aroused  to  the 
importance  of  using  every  means  in  his  power 
to  suppress  rebellion.  If  emancipation  of  all 
the  slaves  of  rebels,  and  even  of  all  the  slaves 
in  the  slave  states  (with  compensation  to  loyal 
owners)  is  necessary  to  save  this  glorious  in- 
heritance, bequeathed  to  us  by  our  forefathers ; 
he  should  be  sustained  by  every  lover  of  his 
country.  Sir,  I  believe  we  should  hold  the 
constitutional  rights  of  every  loyal  man  at  the 
South  as  sacred.  But,  we  should  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  those  who  are  doing  all  they  can  to 
destroy  our  government.  And  I  think  that  the 
slaves  of  all  such  men  should  be  liberated  as 
fast  as  our  army  have  the  power  of  doing  so ; 
and  in  no  case  should  they  ever  be  returned  to 
bondage.  It  has  been  clearly  shown  that  in 
some  cases  slaves  have  made  good  soldiers,  and 
if  so,  we  should,  in  this  way,  take  away  much 
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of  the  power  of  tlie  rebels.  They  are,  in  a 
great  measure,  dependent  upon  the  slaves  to  till 
their  lands,  and  to  do  much  of  their  hard  work 
in  the  army,  and  in  many  instances  they  are 
compelled  to  go  into  the  field  and  fight  against 
the  government.  If  we  can  destroy  this  great 
power  now  in  their  hands,  and  employ  them  in 
our  army  and  navy  as  free  men,  we  shall  find 
in  a  short  time  that  they  will  add  very  much  to 
our  strength  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  by 
depriving  the  rebels  of  their  services  if  in  no 
other  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  stated  before,  I  am  in  favor 
of  giving  the  emancipation  proc  amation  a  fair 
trial,  notwithstanding  the  doubts  which  I  have 
of  the  practicability  of  the  measure.  The  pro- 
clamation of  itself  amounts  to'  nothing.  It  can 
not  of  itself  liberate  a  single  slave.  As  our 
army  penetrates  into  the  rebel  country  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  commander-ia-cbief  to  take  and 
confiscate  all  property  of  known  rebels  to  the 
government,  including  slaves. 

But,  Sir,  the  lives  and  property,  including 
slaves,  of  all  true  union  men  and  women  should 
be  protected.  We  should  show  the  Southern 
people  that  we  are  not  in  the  least  disposed  to 
interfere  with  their  peculiar  institution,  provi- 
ded they  will  lay  down  their  arms  and  return 
and  become  loyal  subjects  to  the  Grovernment  as 
it  was,  and  the  Constitution  as  it  is.  But  if  they 
persist  in  their  wicked  opposition  to  the  rightful 
authority  of  the  Government  to  protect  itself 
agaiost  all  enemies  whether  within  our  own 
borders  or  from  abroad,  then  the  Government 
would  be  justified  in  resorting  to  almost  any 
means  to  conquer  them.  The  Government  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  war  is  contending  for  its 
legal  and  constitutional  rights.  The  enemies 
which  we  have  to  contend  with  are  not  from 
abroad,  but  within  our  own  borders. 

They  are  those  who  have  enjoyed  more  of  the 
blessings  and  honors  of  the  Government  ever 
since  its  foundation,  than  have  those  who  are 
making  such  noble  and  patriodc  eflfoits  in  the 
way  of  men  and  money  to  save  it  from  destruc- 
tion. Should  we  refuse  to  protect  and  defend 
this  Government  which  has  done  so  much  for  us 
as  a  people,  and  whose  influence  for  good  has 
been  felt  and  acknowledged  by  all  good  men  of 
all  other  nations  of  the  earth  1  Should  we  re- 
fuse to  defend  a  Government  which  has  conferred 
such  great  blessings  upon  its  people  and  upon 
the  cause  of  humanity  throughout  the  world,  we 
should  be  worse  than  heathens,  and  should  not 
be  entitled  to  live  under  free  Democratic  insti- 
tutions, but  are  only  fit  to  be  ruled  by  the  iron 
hand  of  a  despot. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  very  strange  to  me  that 
there  should  be  any  among  the  American  people 
who  can,  in  the  least,  sympathise  with  those  who 
are  trying  to  overthrow  our  present  form  of  govern- 
ment, or  who  are  in  favor  of  a  separation  of  these 
States.  Such  persons,  I  am  sure,  cannot  be 
considered  loyal — for,  Sir,  every  true  lover  of 
his  country  should  be  willing  that  the  adminis- 
tration should  make  nse  of  every  means  within 
its  power  to  restore  the  Government  as  it  was. 
Those  who  do  not  agree  with  the  President  in 


all  that  he  has  done  (and  there  are  many  honest 
Union  loving  men  of  this  class),  should  be  con- 
tent with  pointing  out  these  mistakes  and  do  all 
they  can  in  a  friendly  way  to  assist  the  Adminis 
tration  in  the  restoration  of  the  government. 
There  should  be  no  factious  opposition  to  the 
Administration  in  a  time  like  the  present,  when 
unity  is  so  very  necessary  in  order  to  crush  re- 
bellion. With  a  united  North  and  West  we 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  rebels,  for  they 
v/ell  understand  that  if  the  North  is  stronly  uni- 
ted upon  this  all-important  question  of  crushing 
out  rebellion,  that  their  cause  is  hopeless. 
The  only  hope  of  success  which  they  have  ever 
had  has  been  the  division  of  the  North  upon 
this  great  question.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not 
support  Mr.  Lincoln  at  the  last  Presidential 
election.  I  was  very  much  opposed  to  his  elec- 
tior:.  The  man  whom  I  preferred,  and  support- 
ei,  was  the  late  Hon.  Stephen  A.Douglas.  Still 
I  feel  just  as  much  bound  to  stand  by  President 
Lincoln  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Union  as  it  was,  as  I  should 
had  he  been  the  President  of  my  choice.  Every 
man  should  be  willing  to  lay  aside  all  party 
feelings  for  the  good  of  his  country ;  and  I  am 
thankful  that  there  are  so  many  who  prize  their 
country  more  than  party,  for  of  what  use  are 
parties  if  we  have  no  Government  1 

Sir,  we  must  have  a  united  people  if  we  ever 
expect  to  restore  this  nation.  A  consistent 
Union  sentiment — a  desire  on  the  part  of  every 
lover  of  his  country  to  render  all  the  assistance 
in  his  power  in  putting  down  this  enormous  re- 
bellion. Any  man  who  advocates  a  separation 
of  these  States,  or  who  is  in  favor  of  making  a 
disgraceful  compromise  with  the  rebels,  can  not 
be  considered  loyal  to  the  government ;  for.  Sir, 
it  is  impossible  to  compromise  with  them  until 
they  lay  down  their  arms  and  come  into  the 
Union.  .Then,  Sir,  if  it  was  necessary  for  the 
future  good  and  prosperity  of  our  entire  country, 
that  some  honorable  compromise  should  be  en- 
tered into — I  am  sure  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  of  the  free  States  would  favor  such  a  com- 
promise. 

Sir,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  the  North 
is  perfect.  I  believe  that  we  have  been  guilty 
as  a  people,  and  individually,  of  doing  many 
things  which  have  not  been  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  country,  and  which  could  not  be  looked 
upon  with  approbation  by  Him  who  holds  the 
destinies  of  nations  in  His  own  hands.  For  many 
years  previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  this  war 
there  has  not  been  that  Christian  charity  which 
should  have  existed  between  the  people  of  the 
different  states  of  this  Union.  We  of  the  North 
are  opposed  to  slavery,  and  would  like  to  see  it 
abolished;  but,  in  my  opinion,  we  have  not 
acted  the  part  of  good  citizens  in  trying  to 
abolish  a  state  institution  without  the  consent  of 
those  most  interested. 

Mr.  Speaker,  While  I  do  not  approve  of  all 
that  has  been  said  and  done  by  extreme  men  of 
the  North  in  regard  to  slavery,  I  must  at  the 
same  time  say  that  the  people  of  the  free  states 
have  never  done  any  thing  which  could  justify 
the  people  of  the  South  in  taking  up  arms 


against  the  Government,  And  no  man  who  is  a 
true  friend  of  the  Government  can  advocate  any- 
thing less  than  the  union  of  all  these  states.  We 
should  all  be  for  the  Union.  We  should  be  will- 
ing to  lay  aside  all  party  feelings  for  the  sake  of 
having  a  united  North  in  the  great  work  which 
we  have  on  hand — that  of  saving  our  country 
from  anarchy  and  ruin.  There  has  been  wicked 
and  unchristian  feeling  existing  between  the 
people  of  the  North  and  South  for  many  years. 
Men  of  extreme  views  have  been  quite  too 
much  carried  away  with  one  idea,  that  of  libe- 
rating slaves.  The  motives  of  these  men  may 
be  good.  But,  Sir,  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
man  or  set  or  men,  whether  North  or  South,  who 
are  acting  in  direct  opposition  to  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  laws  of  their  country,  are  acting 
for  the  good  of  humanity.  It  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  for  the  stability  of  any  government 
that  the  constitution  and  the  laws  thereof  be 
respected  and  obeyed. 

This  Government  is  now  contending  against 
the  greatest  rebellion  in  the  world's  history,  for 
the  very  reason  that  the  people  of  the  rebellious 
states  are  trampling  under  foot  the  Constitutional 
laws  of  the  land.  Let  us  see.  Sir,  that  in  our 
great  desire  to  see  slavery  abolished  in  this  na- 
tion, that  we  are  not  found  guilty  of  committing 
the  same  great  offense  against  the  government 
If  our  constitutional  laws  are  wrong,  and  not  for 
the  best  interest  of  the  whole  people,  let  us  do 
all  we  can  in  a  legal  way  to  provide  such  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  as  may  be  for  the  best 
interest  of  all  concerned,  and  the  repeal  of  all 
such  laws  as  are  against  the  best  interest  of  the 
whole  American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  conclusion,  I  would  say,  that 
I  believe  that  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
is  bound  by  his  oath  of  office,  to  make  use  of 
every  means  within  his  control,  to  restore  con- 
stitutional law  all  over  the  rebellious  states. 
Those  states  must  be  brought  back  in  submission 
to  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  government. 
If  (as  I  have  said  before)  this  government  can 
be  restored  in  no  other  way  except  by  the  libe- 
ration of  the  slaves,  by  the  commander-in-chief 
of  our  army  and  navy,  then  in  God's  name  I  say 
let  this  be  done,  let  us  restore  it  as  it  was,  if  pos'- 
sible,  but  if  it  cannot  be  done  except  by  destroy- 
ing a  state  institution  like  slavery,  then  I  say  let 
let  slavery  pprish,and  all  good  men  will  say  amen. 
Sir,  I  respect  the  rights  of  states  to  regulate 
the  internal  affairs,  provided  their  laws  do  not 
come  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  I  believe  that  the  General  Gov- 
ernment has  rights,  which  should  be  held  sacred 
by  every  lover  of  his  country.  A  part  of  the 
states  have  no  right  to  secede  from  the  Union, 
and  I  believe  we  shall  be  justified  in  the  eyes  of 
all  good  men,  in  our  own  and  other  nations  of  the 
earth,  in  bringing  them  back  in  allegiance  to 
the  government. 

"^Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  an  over- 
ruling Providence,  and  I  believe  that  God,  who 


has  so  wonderfully  prospered  and  protected  this 
nation  in  the  past,  will  not  see  this  great  nation 
go  down,  and  become  a  by-word  and  reproach 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

I  believe,  Sir,  that  God  has  a  great  work  for 
this*  nation  to  perform  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  I  believe.  Sir,  that  our  country  will  soon 
be  restored,  and  that  it  will  yet  exert  more  in- 
fluence for  good  over  the  world  than  any  or  all 
other  nations  of  the  earth.  Before  this  rebellion 
broke  out  we  were  respected  and  honored  by  all 
other  nations.  But,  Sir,  notwithstanding  we 
are  now  brought  down  from  our  high  position  as 
a  nation,  we  have  shown  the  nations  of  the 
earth  that  if  we  were  united  we  could  contend 
against  all  the  powers  of  the  world  combined. 
We  have  shown  other  nations  a  fact  which  has 
not  only  surprised  them,  but  ourselves,  that  is, 
the  military  spirit  of  our  people  and  the  enor- 
mous resources  of  this  country.  Let  us,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  representatives  of  the  great  Empire 
State,  without  reference  to  party,  say  to  the 
world,  that  with  God's  blessing  this  enormous 
and  uncalled-for  rebellion  shall  be  put  down, 
and  the  flag — that  glorious  emblem  of  American 
greatness — shall  once  more  float  all  over  this 
American  land,  and  shall  be  protected  and  de- 
fended in  every  part  of  this  great  nation.  And 
God  grant  that  the  happy  day  may  soon  arrive 
when  we  can  say  that  this  wicked  rebellion  is 
over  and  that  our  country  is  once  more  re- 
stored and  united  in  the  strong  bond  of  love 
and  friendship  for  each  other,  and  may  we 
ever  respect  each  other's  rights  as  states  in 
all  things  that  do  not  conflict  with  the  Con- 
stitution of  our  country.  May  we  have  the 
pleasing  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  this  enor- 
mous rebellion  has  been  put  down  without  any 
disgraceful  compromise,  notwithstanding  the 
great  effort  that  has  been  made  by  a  few  men  at 
the  North,  East  and  West,  called  Copperheads  or 
Extremists,  who  are  or  have  been  doing  all  they 
could  to  destroy,  or  what  is  worse,  degrade  this 
nation,  for  selfish  and  wicked  purposes, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  rejoiced  to  know  that  Gov. 
Seymour  and  a  large  majority  of  those  who  are 
opposed  (politically)  to  the  Administration,  in 
this  House,  are  in  favor  of  crushing  out  this  re> 
bellion  by  force  of  arms,  if  necessary,  and  are 
not  in  favor  of  a  disgraceful  compromise  with 
traitors  with  arms  in  their  hands.  I  believe 
that  the  time  is  close  at  hand  when  every  man, 
woman  and  child,  who  has  a  spark  of  patriotism 
left,  will  say,  Our  country,  she  must  and  shall 
be  defended  against  all  traitors  who  are  trying 
to  destroy  constitutional  liberty  in  this  hereto- 
fore prosperous  and  happy  country, 

God  grant  that  this  day  may  soon  come,  and 
then  we  shall  know  that  the  days  of  the  rebellion 
are  numbered,  and  that  our  country  will  soon 
be  restored,  and  then  will  go  up  from  every  loyal 
heart,  throughout  the  entire  nation,  such  joy 
and  rejoicing  as  was  never  before  expressed  by 
the  American  people. 


SPEECH  OF  MR.  BEAND. 


Mr.  Speaker,  This  House,  I  trust,  tvill  bear 
witness,  that  I  have  at  no  time  unnecessarily, 
thrust  myself  upon  their  attention.  Nor  do 
I  intend  to  hinder  you  now  for  any  very  great 
length  of  time.  But  at  this  time,  when  silence 
might  be  deemed  to  imply  a  want  of  courage 
to  beard  the  lion  in  his  den,  or  a  tame  acqui- 
escence upon  my  part,  with  sentiments  that 
seem  to  me  so  closely  allied  to  treason,  and  that 
are  so  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  every  true  and 
zealous  patriot,  I  feel  compelled  to  enter  my 
protest  against  them,  and  to  place  myself  upon 
record  in  favor  of  the  present  Administration, 
its  proclamations  of  freedom,  and  a  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war.  We  are  most  likely  to 
judge  this  Administration,  by  those  that  have 
preceded  it,  and  our  judgment  may  be  more  or 
less  correct,  in  proportion  as  we  consider  the 
obstacles  with  which  each  have  been  forced  to 
contend.  Peace  has  a  regular  routine  of  rules, 
forms  and  precedents,  and  comparatively  a  beaten 
path  to  success,  while  war,  and  more  especially 
a  civil  war,  breaks  up,  changes  and  disorganizes 
the  entire  system  —  religious,  social,  political  and 
financial. 

On  ciL.3  4th  of  March,  1861,  we  entered  upon 
a  nev/  crisis  in  the  history  of  this  Republic,  and 
a  condition  of  things  was  iriaugunited  to  us, 
hitherto  unknown.  In  peace,  we  had  not  pre- 
pared ourselves  for  war ;  and  the  retiring  Admin- 
istration had  tolerated,  and  continued  to  tolerate, 
known  traitors  in  every  department,  and  had 
silently  acquiesced,  arid  sufiered  their  partisan 
frifeuds,  not  only  to  plunder  the  treasury  of  its 
funds,  but  to  deprive  the  Government  even  of  the 
scanty  means  of  defense  that  it  had  before  pos- 


From  that  Administration  we  received  an  un- 
welcomed  inheritance,  a  rebellion  of  the  most 
gigantic  proportions. 

At  such  a  time,  it  became  necessary  that  the 
action  of  tlie  Government  shoald  speedily  adapt 
itself  to  the  exigency  that  had  arisen. 

Traitors  and  spies  were  to  be  ousted  from 
places  in  the  departments.  A  large  army  was  to 
be  raised,  armed,  equipped,  clothed,  fed  and  paid. 
Forts  were  to  be  garrisoned,  and  put  in  a  condition 
of  defense.  A  navy  was  to  be  constructed,  and 
provided  with  aii  the  immense  parapheruaiia  of 
war.  And,  finally,  we  were  compelled  to  prepare 
ourselves  for  a  rebellion,  as  wicked  as  it  is  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  this  or  any  other 
country.  To  do  this,  patriotism  was  necessary 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  an  immense  out- 
lay was  demanded  by  the  Government.  The 
condit'on  of  our  finrcces  wa:j  to  be  arranged  so 
as  to  meet  this  new  condition,  and  every  de- 
partuieat  was  necessarily  to  be  changed  to  adapt 
if'^if,  to  this  unusual  state  of  things. 


In  these  changes  hast 3  was  required;  the 
Temple  of  Liberty  was  aheady  in  flames.  The 
remedy  was  to  be  applied  at  once,  or  immediate 
ruin  was  inevitable.  What  was  well  suited  to 
peace,  was  totally  inadequate  to  the  wants  of 
war.  And  we  were  compelled,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, to  resort  to  experiment  I  have  said  that  we 
are  likely  to  judge  this  Administration  by  those 
that  have  preceded  it.  But  no  Administration 
has  had  like  difficulties  to  encounter.  And  con- 
sequently we  can  only  contrast  the  present  with 
previous  administrations.  During  this  time  and 
up  to  the  present  moment,  the  tongue  of  slander 
and  detraction  have  been  exceedingly  busy  in 
the  rear,  while  the  enemy  have  engaged  us  in 
savage  conflict  in  front.  And  men  have  seem- 
ingly shut  their  eyes  to  the  evident  fact  that  the 
present  Administration  v.as  not  only  to  shape 
the  policy,  but  the  destiny  of  the  nat'on,  and 
that  the  combined  wisdom,  action  and  power  of 
those  who  possessed  any  claim  to  be  called  loyal 
was  most  imperatively  demanded. 

At  such  a  time  party  should  have  died  and 
been  buried,  and  only  have  been  allowed  a  re- 
surrection—  allowed  "to  live,  and  move,  and 
have  a  being  "  —  again,  after  the  bitter  conflict 
had  ceased,  and  the  national  supremacy  had 
been  established  on  every  inch  of  our  soil. 
Thank  God,  Sir,  we  do  have  some  "  bright  spots 
in  the  desert "  of  our  days,  and  many  noble  exam- 
ples of  men  who  have  burst  the  shackles  of  party 
and  at  the  call  of  duty  and  their  country,  with 
a  zeal  and  earnestness  that  v,'e  cannot  too  highly 
commend,  placed  themselves  in  the  front  rank, 
ready  to  do  or  die  for  their  country  in  any 
capacity,  demanded  by  its  wants.  The  memory 
of  such  men  will  not  be  evanescent.  For  there 
was  no  conditions  to  their  attachment  to  the 
Federal  cause,  and  they  have  adhered  to  it  with 
a  tenacity  and  devotion  that  commands  our  un- 
qualified admiration.  We  have  such  examples 
upon  the  floor  of  this  house,  and  their  good 
deeds  will  live  after  them.  Sir,  the  names  of 
Dickinson,  Dis,  Butler,  Sprague,  HoH,  and  a 
host  of  others,  and  their  speeches  and  brilliant 
r.cts  in  behalf  of  the  Government,  will  be  read 
with  reverence  in  the  future,  and  be  admired  by 
our  posterity. 

But  that  class  of  men  who  have  made  it  their 
business  to  throw  obstacles  in  cur  way,  verily 
they  will  have  their  reward. 

Sir,  no  man  doubts  the  honesty  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  ;  I  have  never  beard  his  honesty  called 
in  question  by  any  one.  And,  Sir,  time  with 
its  cool  and  deliberate  judgment,  after  bringing 
ocr  preferences  and  our  prejudices  upon  the 
same  common  level,  when  their  deformities  may 
be  seen,  will  accord  him,  for  his  acts,  thus  far, 
not  only  honesty  of  purpose  but  statesmanship, 


not  excelled  by  any  of  his  predecessors.  We 
are  always  ungrateful  to  the  present  and  exceed- 
ingly lavish  iu  our  good  opinions  of  the  vrorthy 
men  of  the  past. 

I  said  I  was  in  favor  not  only  of  the  present 
Administration  as  a  whole,  but  of  the  Proclama- 
tion of  Freedom  and  a  vigorous  prosecution  of 
this  war. 

I  am  In  favor  of  the  Proclamation,  not  simply 
because  I  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tual modes  of  putting  an  end  to  this  unholy  re- 
bellion, but  because  I  believe  slavery  to  be  an 
unmitigated  evil.  I  would  not,  however,  spend 
any  time  upon  this  part  of  the  subject  had  not  gen- 
tlemen upon  this  floor  repeatedly  volunteered  in 
defense  of  slavery,  and  I  allude  to  It  now,  more  to 
compare  the  views  of  certain  very  distinguished 
men  upon  the  floor  of  this  House  upon  slavery, 
with  those  of  distinguished  patriots  of  the  Revo- 
lution, than  for  any  other  purpose,  I  will  say, 
however,  that,  having  been  taught  from  my 
earliest  boyhood  to  revere  the  Revolutionary 
fathers  and  to  admire  the  framers  of  the  sacred 
compact,  with  feelings  bordering  upon  adora- 
tion, and  knowing  that  they  loved  liberty  for 
themselves  and  their  posterity,  and  not  only  for 
all  white  men,  but  for  *'  all  men,"  in  its  broad- 
est sense,  I  have  always  been  very  reluctanu  to 
admit  that  there  were  any  guarantees  in  the 
Constitution,  either  expressed  or  fairly  implied, 
that  would  give  it  existence,  or  serve  even  to 
lengthen  out  its  days. 

Believing  that  "  God  created  of  one  blood  all 
nations  of  the  earth,"  I  most  certainly  ur^ver 
could  admit  that  it  had  a  divine  origin  or  that 
it  was  the  natural  or  normal  condition  of  any 
portion  of  the  humiin  rsce. 

Sir,  I  believe  that  in  its  origin  it  was  not  di- 
vine, but  most  exceedingly  devilish.  Hence, 
while  insisting  that  all  'constitutional  obligations, 
either  expressed  or  fairly  and  unequivocally  im- 
plied, should  be  adhered  to  and  respected,  with 
at  least  equal  earnestness,  it  seemed  eminently 
just  and  reasonable  to  insist,  that  the  rights  be- 
longing to  freedom  should  not  be  ruthlessly  in- 
vaded by  a  false  construction  of  that  instrument 
in  plain  contradiction  \Nith  what  was  evidently 
th^  intention  of  those  who  framed  it. 

For  if  ihey  believed  the  institution  to  be  of 
divine  origin — a  divine  right  for  man  to  own 
property  in  man — to  buy  and  sell  God's  image, 
and  entail  upon  this  unfortunate  race,  forever, 
all  the  evils  incideit  to  a  life  of  involuntary  ser- 
vice, why  was  Congress  allowed  to  prohibit  in 
any  way  after  the  year  1808  the  full  and  free  ex- 
ercise of  this  divine  right  ?  Why  was  the  senti- 
ment so  prominently  engrafted  in  the  Declara- 
tion— which,  when  considered  iuits  true  light,  is 
a  part  of  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution,  after- 
wards adopted — asserting  the  right  of  "  all 
men,"  not  *'  all  white  men,"  as  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  would  interpolate  it,  to  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  ]  Why 
was  it  thit  "  slavery,"  or  the  word  "  servitude," 
were  most  emphatically  forbidden  a  place  in  the 
Cor;4titution  ?  Why,  Sir,  were  the  master-spirits 
in  that  convention  so  eager  to  place  themselves 
upon  record,  as  the  enemies  of  the  institution  1 


Jefferson,  the  father  of  the  Declaration,  "  trem- 
bled for  his  country  when  he  reflected  that  God 
was  just,"  and  said,  "  when  the  measure  of  their 
tears  shall  be  full,  when  their  groans  shall  have 
involved  heaven  itself  in  darkness,  doubtless  a 
God  of  justice  will  awakyn  to  their  distress. 
Nothing  is  more  certainly  written  in  the  book  of 
fate,  than  that  this  people  shall  oe  free." 

And  James  Madison,  who  has  been  termed  the 
father  of  the  Constitution,  gave  utterance  to  his 
condemnation  of  the  institution  when,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  aboliaon  of  the  slave  trade,  he  said : 

"  The  dictates  of  humanity,  the  principles  of 
the  people,  the  national  safety  and  happiness, 
and  prudent  policy  require  it  of  us.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  by  expressing  a  national  disapproba- 
tion of  the  trade  we  may  destroy  it,  and  save 
our  countrv  from  reproaches  and  our  posterity 
from  the  imbecility  ever  attendant  upon  a 
country  filled  with  slaves." 

Nor  did  the  ever- to-be-revered  Father  of  his 
Country  fail  to  place  himself  on  record  against 
this  so  called  divine  institutioo. 

Washington,  in  a  letter  to  Gen.  La  Fayette 
said:  "The  benevolence  of  your  heart,  dear 
Marquis,  is  so  conspicuous  on  all  occasions, 
that  I  never  wonder  at  any  fresh  proofs  of  it ; 
but  your  late  purchase  of  an  estate  in  the 
colony  of  Cayenne,  with  the  view  of  emancipa- 
ting the  slaves  on  it^  is  a  generous  and  noble 
proof  of  your  humanity."  "  Would  to  God  that 
a  like  spirit  might  diffuse  itself  generally  into  the 
■minds  of  the  people  of  this  country." 

I  quote  these  passages,  knowing  that  they  are 
as  familiar  as  household  words,  but  if  familiar 
even,  they  are  the  words  of  the  most  distin- 
guished statesman  of  which  this  country  can 
boast,  and  therefore  the  more  to  be  respected,  and 
used  as  sacred  words.  They  are  the  words  of 
patriotism  in  1776,  and  I  would  contrast  them 
with  the  words  uttered  upon  this  floor  by  those 
who  would,  in  1863,  have  us  believe  that  they 
wero  the  very  embodiment  of  patriotism,  the 
quintessence  of  loyalty. 

The  gentleman  from  Kings  (Mr.  Huohes)  said  ; 
"  If  this  war  was  promulgated  for  the  glory  of 
our  flag  and  not  for  the  promulgation  of  a  nig- 
ger idea,  I  here  stand  ready  to  be  shot  dead, 
standing  in  my  coffin,  sooner  than  raise  a  finger 
to  promote  the  fanatical  dogmas  of  a.  long-faced, 
psalm-singing  faction  who  are  intent  oii  destroy- 
ing the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
their  maddened  and  morbid  philanthropy." 

I  may  notice  his  insinuation  before  I  have 
completed  what  I  have  to  say,  that  this  war  is 
carried  on  for  another  purpose  than  the  glory 
of  our  fiag,  and  also  his  charge  that  we  were 
intent  on  destroying  the  country. 

But  what  this  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Kings  characterises  as  a  "  nigger  idea,"  "  fanati- 
cal dogmas,"  and  *'  maddened  and  morbid  philan- 
throphy,"  that  noble,  magnanimous  embodiment 
of  true  greatness,  the  Father  of  his  Country, 
in  a  letter  to  his  honored  and  ever-to-be-remem- 
bered friend,  styles  "humanity,"  and  invokes 
that  God  to  whom,  as  a  christian  and  patriot,  he 
was  accustomed  to  appeal  for  aid  and  support, 


that  a  *'like  spirit  might  diffuse  itself  generally 
into  the  minds   of  Uie  people  of  thia   country." 

I  do  not  wonder,  Sir,  that  the  geutleman 
felt  nouitrained  to  tell  us,  for  we  certainly  needed 
information  oj  that  point,  "  that  he  loved  these 
United  States,  and  that  their  liberties,  their  laws 
and  their  glory,  were  tha  early  dreams  of  his 
boyhood." 

For  if  this  war  was  ''^Promulgated"  for  this 
"  maddened  and  morbid  philanthrophy,"  that 
Washington  styles  "  humanity,"  then  our  self- 
sacriflcing  friend  from  Kings  was  ready  to  be- 
come a  martyr,  "  to  be  shot  dead,  standing  iu  his 
coffin,"  "rather  than  to  raise  a  finger  co  promote 
the  fanatical  dogmas."  The  gentleman,  in  other 
words  would  be  loyal,  if  his  own  views  were  in- 
duUTed,  but  if  not,  then  h«  would  be  a  martyr 
to  that  institution  that  John  Wesley  was  accus- 
tomed to  denominate  as  "  the  sum  of  all  vil- 
lanies." 

Why,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  house  was  perfectly 
thunder-struck,  when  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  New  York,  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
Speaker  of  this  House  (Mr.  Deax),  told  us,  that 
"  God  Almighty  had  decreed  that  the  black  man 
should  be  in  servitude  forever."  Had  John  Ran- 
dolph of  Roanoke,  been  present,  as  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Republic,  he  would  have  said  to  him, 
"  Sir,  I  envy  noi;  the  heart  nor  the  head  of  that 
man  from  the  North,  who  rises  here  to  defend 
slavery  on  principle,"  and  Alexander  Hamilton 
would  speak  of  them,  as  those  who  "though 
free  by  the  laws  of  God,  are  held  in  slavery  by 
the  laws  of  the  state."  Well  may  the  question 
be  asked,  "whither  are  we  drifting!"  When 
members  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Empire  State, 
who  claim  to  be  the  followers  of  Washington, 
Jefferson  and  Madison,  are  daily  in  the  habit  of 
limiting  their  loyalty  with  an  "  if,"  and  brazenly 
asserting  the  divinity  of  this  accursed  system. 

The  ii<.7,'-'^  of  the  '*  times  that  tried  men's 
souls,"  did  not  believe,  that  he  who  uas  loyal 
to  sk^very.  ^/as  necessarily  loyal  to  the  country, 
and  I  wa.'-v  gentlemen,  that  loyalty  does  not 
always  consist  in  adhering  to  party. 

Gentlemen  may  entertain  the  idea,  that  when 
this  contest  shall  have  ended  in  the  triumphant 
vindication  of  the  National  authority,  as  I  have  no 
doubt,  it  will  ultimately  so  end,  that  those  now 
in  rebellion,  will  remain  their  friends  and  allies. 
It  may  be  so,  but  it  would  be  well  for  gentlemen 
to  ask  themselves  in  what  instance,  Id  the  past, 
their  regard  for  northern  men  with  southern 
principles  did  not  cease,  when  such  men  ceased 
to  be  useful  to  them. 

Nor  does  love  of  country  consist  in  smooth 
words,  so  adroitly  uttered  as  to  conceal  rather 
divulge  one's  thoughts  or  designs.  That  was 
lago's  loyalty  to  Othello,  when  he  says : 

"  He  holds  me  well, 
The  better  shall  my  purposes  work  in  him." 

True  patriotism  consists  in  adhering  to 
one's  country,  and  sustaining  the  Government 
and  its  flag,  whenever  and  wherever  the  oppor- 
tunity off'-rs,  and  at  all  hazards,  especially  iu 
times  of  imminent  peril  and  disaster,  without 
ifs  or  conditions. 


Sir,  I  hate  slavery,  and  should  rejoice  at  its 
downfall,  and  have  believed  from  the  beginning, 
that  it  was  condemned  to  die,  and  by  its  own 
rashness.  Government  may  accelerate  or  retard 
its  final  doom,  but  the  seal  of  condemnation  is 
upon  it. 

But,  Sir,  at  this  time,  I  make  no  conditions  to 
in!/  support  cf  the  Government.  I  am  for  the  Union 
in  any  event,  and  am  opposed  in  whatever  stands  in 
the  way  of  its  perpieiuation  and  future  prosperity. 

But  it  is  exceedingly  unfortunate,  that  what- 
ever policy  or  plans  are  adopted  by  tliose  in 
power,  that  it  finds  violent  opposition,  and  ob- 
stacles are  thrown  in  the  way,  of  the  accom- 
plishment of  its  designs,  by  partisan  leaders, 
who  raise  the  cry  of  compromise;  no  coercion; 
peace  :  arbitrary  arrests ;  against  the  proclama- 
tion ;  and  no  conscription ;  each  of  which  like  a 
harp,  can  be  played  upon  to  suit  any  and  every 
occasion.  And  this,  at  a  time,  when  above  all 
things,  we  should  be  united  as  one  man.  The 
majestic  oak  that  has  resisted  the  power  of  wind 
and  storm  for  a  century,  is  composed  of  almost 
countless  fibres,  each  adding  to  its  power  to  re- 
tain its  position  amongst  its  fellows  of  the  forest. 
When  one  fibre  is  severed  the  tree  is  weakened  ; 
when  one  is  diseased  it  communicates  the  dis- 
ease to  its  neighbor ;  and  so  the  process  of  decay 
is  continued,  until  it  falls  and  is  finally  viestroyed. 
We  have  a  population  of  more  than  thirty  mil- 
lions, each  individual  owing  allegiance  to  the 
General  Govcrnmec.',,  and  upon  whom  the  Gov- 
ernment is  dependent  for  support,  and  in  con- 
sideration of  the  protection  it  has  afforded  them, 
is  entitled,  and  has  the  right  to  demand  that 
support,  and  a  cheerful  acquiescence  to  its  au- 
thority. 

When,  therefore,  any  one  of  its  subjects  re- 
fuses to  perform  the  part  allotted  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  public  good,  as  the  tree  was 
weakened  by  a  single  fibre  being  severed,  in  so 
much  is  the  Government  weakened,  When  he 
openly  defies  the  Government,  preaches  against 
the  justice  of  its  laws,  or  ridicules  its  acts,  he 
sets  an  example  that  others  may  follow,  until 
what  seemed  so  harmless  at  first,  because  so 
insignificant,  may  finally  threaten  the  perpetuity 
of  the  Government  itself.  The  Government  con- 
sists of  the  I'ulers  whom  the  people  place  in  pow- 
er over  them  to  make  and  execiHe  the  laws  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  good  order,  without 
which  no  government  can  long  exist  and  hold 
its  position  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
The  people  owe  submission  to  the  powers  that 
be,  at  all  times,  but  more  especially  when  the 
Nation  is  struggling  to  sustain  itself  against  those, 
within  our  own  borders,  who  would  destroy  this 
fair  fabric  erected  and  cemented  together  by  the 
best  blood  of  our  Revolutionary  fatliers. 

I  know  it  is  said  that  error  may  be  left  un- 
trammeled  when  truth  is  free  to  combat  it.  And 
this  is  doubtless  sound  doctrine  in  a  time  of 
profound  peace.  I  may  wiru  perfect  safety  kin- 
dle a  fire  in  a  powder  magazine  in  the  absence 
of  powder,  but  when  filled  with  it,  I  should  not 
only  endanger  myself,  but  the  magazine,  and 
all  that  is  in  it.  So  in  time  of  peace  men  may 
freely  utter  their  thoughts  with  little  injury  to 


any  one  except  themselves,  perhaps.  But  in 
times  of  c-vil  war,  anarchy  and  confusion,  what- 
ever is  calculated  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
enemy  or  diminish  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  pioduce  acquiescence  in  its  authority, 
may  be  considered  criminal,  and  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  that  their  liberty  or  right  to  trial  may,  for 
the  time  being,  be  taken  from  them. 

Sir,  I  believe  that  that  point  where  forbear- 
ance had  ceased  to  be  a  virtue,  had  been  reached 
long  before  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter. 

And  had  the  hero  of  New  Orleans  been  in  the 
Presidential  chair,  when  commissioners  were  an- 
nounced from  South  Carolina  to  negotiate  for  a 
separation  of  that  state  and  recognition  of  its  in- 
dependence, he  would  have  told  them,  at  the 
first  onset,  "  I  will  hang  you  as  high  as  Haman," 
and  his  word  would  have  been  kept  to  the  letter. 
The  golden  moment  was  hovrever  allowed  to 
pass ;  the  Grecian  horse  was  allowed  to  be 
placed  within  the  walls  of  Troy ;  and  what 
seemed  at  first  but  a  small  whirlpool  and  could 
easily  have  been  stopped,  soon  attained  the  gi- 
gantic dimensions  of  an  immense  Maelstrom, 
that  threatens  to  engulf  the  old  ship  of  state 
in  ruin. 

At  this  trying  hour  a  new  commander  was  le- 
gally and  by  the  duly  constituted  authority  placed 
upon  board,  and  he  had  the  undoubted  right  to  or- 
der, that  all  who  loved  the  old  ship  should  be  of  the 
crew ;  that  there  should  be  no  neutrals  amongst 
them,  that  each  should  peiform  his  allotted 
duty  and  abstain  from  doing  aught  that  detracted 
from  the  ability  of  the  ship  to  outlive  the  ca- 
lamity that  seemed  to  impend.  Those  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  ship  had  already  mu- 
tinied a  id  demanded  that  the  vessel  should  be 
divided, — a  proposition  that  involved  the  certain 
ruin  of  both.  Our  commander  refused  to  accede 
to  their  rash  demands.  A  large  number  of  those, 
in  the  Sai*lhern  portion,  and  held  as  property 
by  tliiMr  masters,  were  friends  of  the  old  ship. 
And  Abraham  Lincoln,  our  commander,  said  to 
them,  "unless  you  return  to  your  duty,  your 
slaves  shall  be  free."  And  thus  we  will  make 
them  our  friends  and  your  enemies.  "  No,"  says 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  "slavery  is  or- 
dained of  God."  ''  I  had  rather  be  shot  dead 
standing  en  my  coffin,"  said  the  gentleman  from 
Kings,  "  You  should  only  use  defensive  coercion," 
says  my  oratorical  friend  from  New  York,  (Mr. 
HuTCHiNS.)  But,  gentleman,  great  and  unusual 
emergencies  demand  great  and  unusual  sacrifi- 
ces. And  the  individual  may  be  compelled  for 
the  time  being  to  surrender  his  dearest  rights  if 
the  public  good  shall  demand  it.  Does  the 
public  good  require  soldiers  1  Then  the  citi- 
z'^n  must,  if  need  be,  be  compelled  to  leave 
his  home,  his  kindred  and  all  the  endearments 
that  cluster  around  the  domestic  circle ;  and 
go  to  the  tented  field  to  do  and  perhaps  to  die 
for  his  country.  Does  the  public  good  require 
money  ?  The  money-lender  must  open  his  strong 
box,  and  the  miser  must  unloose  his  pur.'^e  .string.--. 
Is  the  pre-s,  the  lever  that  moves  pnbl'C 
opinion  at  will,  so  devoid  of  patriotism  as  to 
use  its  tremendous  power  against  the  govern- 
ment ?     It  must  bs  made  powerless  by  the  strong 


arm.  Is  the  citizen,  the  man  of  influence,  so 
reckless  as  to  forget  his  duty  to  his  country  and 
to  mankind,  and  to  breathe  into  the  body  politic 
a  pestiferous  breath,  to  excite  the  passions  of 
northern  men,  against  their  rulers  and  their 
country  ?  While  the  country  and  every  citizen 
may  be  in  danger  from  enemies  within,  he,  above 
all  o'hers,  should  be  carefully  kept  out  of  harm's 
way  ;  carefully  Jcept,  I  say:  for  I  would  not  have 
a  hair  of  his  head  injured.  Such  a  man  I 
tvould  icish  a  long  life  that  he  niighi  for  long^  long 
years,  enjoy,  to  his  heart''s  content,  the  universal  ex- 
ecration of  mankind.  Such  a  man  God  Almighty 
may  pity.  I  say  may  pity;  but  human  nature 
is  too  frail  and  never  can  pity  the  wretch  who, 
for  a  less  consideration  than  the  paltry  thirty 
p'leces  of  silver,  would  betray  his  country  if  he 
could. 

Sir,  by  the  powers  vested  in  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, by  the  Constitution,  he  is  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  as  the  com- 
mander of  a  ship  has  extraordinary  powers 
vested  in  him,  in  case  of  mutiny,  that  endangers 
the  safety  of  the  vessel  and  all  on  board,  so,  by 
the  power  vested  in  him  by  the  laws  of  nature 
and  of  nations,  he,  as  such  commander,  has  the 
right  to  do,  or  to  order  to  be  done,  whatever  is 
needed,  to  put  down  this  rebellion,  and  thus 
secure  peace,  the  perpetuation  of  the  union  of 
these  states,  the  maintenance  of  our  free  insti- 
tutions and  their  tra'%smission  to  posterity  as 
evidence  to  the  world  hei-eafter,  that  a  Republican 
form  of  government  is  no  longer  an  experiment. 

But,  Sir,  we  are  asked  who  is  to  be  the  judge, 
of  what  is  necessary  to  be  done  1 

I  answer  that  the  people  have  constituted 
Abraham  Lincoln,  aided  by  his  Constitutional 
advisers,  t'.e  judge,  an'1  have  clothed  him  with 
the  power,  by  virtue  of  his  election  as  President, 
until  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office.  But 
we  are  also  told  th-it  necessity  is  always  the  plea 
of  tyrant,^.  So  is  arsenic  always  poisonous,  but 
that  does  not  argue  that  it  may  not  often  be  used 
advantageously,  but  only  that  it  should  be  used 
with  caution.  Sir,  I  am  reminded  of  an  old 
couplet  that  I  have  seen  somewhere —  * 

"  The  rogue  ne'er  felt  the  halter  draw, 
With  good  opinion  of  the  law." 

Numerous  instances  can  be  produced  from 
British  history  where  martial  law  has  been  de- 
clared and  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  suspended 
in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion.  In  fact,  that 
government  has  al 'rays,  in  cases  of  imminent 
peril  by  rebellion  or  insurrection,  established 
martial  liv.  Napoleon,  it  is  said,  while  on  a 
British  vessel,  claimed  that  he  was  not  a  pris- 
oner of  war,  but  was  going  as  a  guest  to  Eng- 
land. Still  the  British  ministry  refused  to  allow 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  Strange,  however  as  it 
may  seem,  men  priding  themselves  upon  their 
immaculate  patriotism,  take  this  time  to  quibble 
when  it  is  said  that  more  than  600,000  men  are 
in  the  field  intent  upon  the  destruction  of  this 
country.  Men  high  in  authority ;  even  his  Ex- 
cellency, the  Governor, — the  leader  of  his  party 
in  this  great  btate  and  an  aspirant  for  Presiden- 
tial honors,  followed  by  those  who  posse???  the 
power  of  imitation — threatens  a  cocfliet  t   .ween 


the  State  and  Federal  government,  and  resistance 
to  Federal  authority.  He  tells  us  that  we  have 
no  right  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
and  this  at  a  time  when  the  destiny  of  the  nation 
stands  poised  and  quivering  upon  the  very  verge 
of  ruin. 

Sir,  the  impartial  historian,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  embalm  the  memory  of  the  good  deeds  of 
great  men  (great  because  good)  as  well  as  the 
misdeeds  of  others,  when  the  smoke  of  battle 
and  the  din  of  arms  shall  have  passed  away,  will 
do  them  justice.  He  will  give  such  acts  a  name 
as  well  a  record^  for  posterity  to  emulate  and  envy, 
or  to  avoid  and  execrate. 

I  have  before  given  my  views  and  quoted  to 
some  extent  the  views  of  the  fathers  of  the  re- 
public in  relation  to  American  slavery,  and  I 
need  not  say  that  justice  to  ourselves  and  to  pos- 
terity requires  that  we  should  use  all  legitimate 
means  lor  its  overthrow  and  final  extinction  in 
this  country.  It  is  a  state  institution,  however, 
and,  were  it  not  sanctioned  by  local  state  law, 
there  would  be  no  authority  for  holding  a  single 
slave  under  the  Constitution.  But  what  can  be 
done  or  what  can  not  be  done  to  flfect  its  over- 
throw in  a  Constitutional  way,  in  a  time  of  pro- 
found peace,  is  not  ih*^  question  for  solution  to- 
day, nor,  to  my  mind,  is  it  simply  a  question 
what  may  be  done  in  a  time  of  war,  to  destroy  it. 

But  will  its  destruction  weaken  the  enemy  and 
thus  serve  to  perpetuate  the  Union  ?  This  is 
the  practical  question  to  be  answered — the  ques- 
tion of  the  times.  Our  old  prejudices  are  to  be 
discarded.  But  the  change  of  our  condition 
from  that  of  peace  to  a  rebellion  of  monstrous 
magnitude,  is  a  fact  not  by  any  means  to  be 
ignored,  as  our  friends  seem  to  imply.  It  must 
be  taken  into  account  in  the  argument. 

It  cannot  be  concealed  by  sophistry  or  states- 
manship that  it  is  the  cause  of  our  difficulties, 
and  the  history  of  the  past  has  taught  us  that  it 
is  only  appeased  for  a  time  by  compromises,  and 
then  demands  new  concessions  and  new  guaran- 
tees. Nor  have  we  any  substantial  reason  for 
believing  that  any  adjustment  could  have  been 
made  at  the  commencement  of  our  present  diffi- 
culty. 

But  we  do  know  that  propositions  were  made, 
and  that  those  making  them  were  told  that  if 
the  North  would  allow  the  South  to  make  their 
own  terms,  and  agree  to  ratify  the  terms  so 
made,  they  would  not  make  such  a  settlement 
even ;  and  that  their  ultimatum  was  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  disunion  and  a  recognition  of 
their  independence. 

To  submit  to  such  terms  involved  not  only  our 
honor  as  a  people  ;  but  the  all- important  idea  to 
mankind  that  a  Republican  government  was  a 
failure.  For  if  any  state  or  states  could  vol- 
untarily separate  from  the  General  Government, 
then  each  and  every  one  of  them  could  become 
a  distinct  government  by  itself,  and  assume 
such  a  form  as  their  fancy  might  dictate.  Now, 
Sir,  although  the  sympathizers  with  treason 
urged  that  we  could  not  coerce  a  state,  yet  there 
was  no  other  course  left  us  but  to  appeal  to 
arms.  There  was  no  escape  but  in  submission, 
and  submission  was  utter  ruin.    I  assert  again, 


what  no  reasonable  man  can  deny,  that  slavery 
was  the  cause  of  this  war.  For  had  there  been 
no  slavery  there  would  have  been  no  rebellion. 
I  assert  also  that  it  has  performed  the  labor 
while  the  rebels  have  done  the  fighting.  It  has 
cultivated  their  fields,  dug  their  trenches,  built 
their  fortifications,  and  in  some  instances  has 
done  their  fighting. 

What  conclusion  more  natural  than  that  the 
cause  should  be  made  to  sufier  the  consequences 
of  its  madness  and  folly,  and  that  it  should  not 
be  suflTered  to  survive  to  afliict  and  curse  our 
posterity  with  another  war  in  its  behalf  1 

It  is  true  that  by  the  laws  of  these  states  it  is 
property.  But  why  not  the  same  wonderful  com- 
punctions of  conscience  in  regard  to  other  rebel 
property  ?  Is  slavery  more  sacred  than  all  else, 
even  the  Union  ? 

But  it  is  objected  that  the  proclamation  is  a 
mere  paper  manifesto,  and  that  it  is  inoperative. 
Well,  then,  who  is  to  be  harmed  by  it  1  If  it  has 
any  efiect  at  all  it  helps  us  and  weakens  the  ene- 
my. If  it  has  no  effect,  then  neither  the  rebels 
nor  their  sympathizers  should  be  alarmed  about 
it.  But  our  Democratic  friends  say  that  it 
serves  to  divide  the  North.  There  has  at  no 
time  been  less  than  two  parties.  The  one 
intensely  loyal,  insomuch  that  not  one  of  their 
number  could  be  charged  with  treasonable 
designs.  The  other  somposed  of  the  old 
partisan  friends  of  the  traitors  now  in  arms, 
and  who  have  refused  even  for  the  time 
being  to  lay  aside  party  for  their  country. 
Whai  !  this  paper  manifesto,  this  worthless,  in- 
operative proclamation,  divide  the  people  of  the 
north  !  It  would  be  sheer  folly  to  let  so  worth- 
less a  thing  as  they  would  make  it  divide  us. 

No,  gentlemen,  frankness  should  compel  you 
to  say  that  it  strikes  a  telling  blow  at  the  root  of 
the  evil.  You  should  have  given  heed  to  the 
words  of  your  lamented  chieftain,  Mr.  Douglas : 
"  There  can  be  but  two  parties  in  this  contest, 
the  friends  of  the  Government  and  traitors." 
"  When  hostile  armies  are  marching  under  rude 
and  odious  banners,  the  shortest  way  to  peace  is 
the  most  stupendous  preparations  for  war." 

And  we  are  admonished  day  by  day,  that  there 
can  be  no  lasting  peace  with  slavery. 

Sir,  by  their  own  act,  they  have  forfeited  all 
right  to  protection  or  toleration  at  our  hands. 

Do  we  need  precedents  for  such  action.  They 
are  numerous  in  our  history,  where  slaves  have 
been  made  free  by  the  exercise  of  the  war  power. 

I  quote  from  facts  compiled  by  the  Hon. 
Joshua  R.  Giddings : 

"  General  Jeesup  had  captured  many  fugitive  slaves 
and  Indians  in  Florida,  and  had  ordered  them  to  be 
sent  west  of  the  Mississippi.  At  New  Orleans  they  were 
claimed  by  the  owners,  under  legal  process  ;  but  Gen. 
Gaines,  commanding  that  military  district,  refused  to  de- 
liver them  to  the  sheriff,  and  appeared  in  court,  stating 
his  own  defense.  He  sent  the  slaves  West,  where  they 
became  free. 

"  Louis,  the  slave  of  a  man  named  Pacheco,  betrayed 
Major  Dade's  battalion,  in  1836,  and  when  he  had  wit- 
nessed their  massacre,  he  joined  the  enemy.  Two  years 
subsequently  he  was  captured.  Pacheco  claiaied  him  ; 
General  Jessup  said  if  he  had  time  he  would  try  him  be- 
fore a  court-martial  and  hang  him,  but  would  not  deliver 
him  to  any  man.  He,  however,  sent  him  West,  and  the 
fugitive  Blave  became  a  free  man.    General  Jeesup  re- 
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ported  his  action  to  the  "War  Department,  and  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  then  President,  with  his  Cabinet,  approved  it. 
Pacheco  then  appealed  to  Congress,  asliing  that  body  to 
pay  him  for  the  loss  of  his  slave  ;  and  a  majority  of  the 
House  of  Eepreseiitatives  voted  against  the  bilJ,  which 
■was  reiected.  All  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  Gene- 
ral Jessup  did  right  in  emancipating  the  slave,  instead 
of  returnina  him  to  his  master." 

"  In  1838  General  Taylor  captured  a  number  of  negroes 
said  to  be  slaves.  Citizens  of  Florida,  learning  what 
had  been  done,  immediately  gathered  around  his  camp, 
intending  to  secure  the  slaves  who  had  escaped  from 
them.  General  Taylor  told  them  that  he  had  no  pri- 
soners but  "  prisoners  of  war."  The  claimants  then  de- 
sired to  look  at  them,  in  order  to  determine  whether 
he  was  holding  their  slaves  as  prisoners.  The  veteran 
warrior  replied  that  no  man  shonld  examine  his  prison- 
ers for  such  a  purpose  ;  and  he  ordered  them  to  depart. 
This  action  being  reported  to  the  War  Department,  was 
approved  by  the  Executive.  The  slaves,  however,  were 
Bent  We.^t  and  set  free." 

"  In  1836  GeneralJesBup  wanted  guides  and  men  to  act 
ae  spies.  He  therefore  engaged  several  fugritive  slaves 
to  act  as  such,  agreeing  to  secure  the  freedom  of  them- 
selves and  families  if  they  served  the  Government  faith- 
fully. Thev  agreed  to  do  so,  fulfilled  their  agreement, 
was  sent  "West,  and  set  free.  Mr.  Van  Buren's  Admin- 
istration approved  the  contract,  and  Mr.  Tyler's  Ad- 
ministration approved  the  manner  in  which  General 
Jessup  fulfilled  it  by  setting  the  slaves  free." 

"  In   December,   1814,  General  Jackson  impressed  a 
large  number  of  slaves  at  and  near  New  Orleans,  and 
kept  th^m  at  work  erecting  defenses,  behind  which  his    : 
troops  won  such  glory  on  the  8th  of  January,  1815     The    ■ 
masters  remonstrated.    Jackson   disregarded  their  re- 
monstrances, and  kept  the  slaves  at  work  until  many  of   ; 
them  were  killed  by  the  enemy's  shots  •,  yet  his  action    , 
was  approved  by  Mr.  Madison  and  Cabinet,  and  by  Con- 
gress, which  has  ever  refused  to  pay  the  masters  for    i 
their  losses." 

Says  Mr.  Giddings  :  ; 

"  But  in  all  these  cases  the  masters  were  professedly 
friends  of  the  Government ;  and  yet  our  Presidents  and 
Cabinets  and  Generals  have  not  hesitated  to  emancipate 
their  slaves  whenever  in  timeof  war  it  was  supposed  to  be 
for  the  interest  of  the  country  to  do  so.  This  was  done 
in  the  exercise  of  the  "  war  power"  to  which  Mr.  Adams 
referred  in  Congress,  and  for  which  he  had  the  most 
abundant  authority." 

I  trust  that  it  will  be  noticed  that  General 
Jackson,  the  hero  of  New  Orleans,  was  the  prin- 
cipal actor  in  the  last  precedent  quoted,  and  I 
suppose  that  will  be  considered  good  Democratic 
authority,  at  least. 

If,  then,  one  slave  may  be  emancipated  by 
the  war  power,  may  not  the  slaves  of  all  rebels  i 
be  restored  to  their  inalienable  rights  1  ! 

But,  Sir,  the  distinguished  gentleman,  a  man  ■ 
of  education  and  refinement,  the  first  choice  of  i 
his  party  for  Speaker,  Mr.  Dean,  says :  "I 
hesitate  not,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  denounce  this  I 
war  if  it  is  to  be  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  | 
changing  the  condition  of  the  races  in  the  South- 
era  States,  and  not  for  the  restoration  of  the  ' 
Union  under  the  Constitution." 

While  another  distinguished  statesman,  and 
idol  of  his  party  in  the  Empire  State,  tells  us  ; 
in  substance,  that  if  it  la  necessary  to  abolish  : 
slavery  to  perpetuate  the  Union,  then  the  people  j 
of  the  South  should  be  permitted  to  withdraw  i 
from  the  Government. 

Now,  Sir,  whatever  is  uttered  here,  that  indi-  ' 
cates  sympathy  with  disunion,  is  re-echoed  in 
Dixie,  with  tiie  same  avidity  and  satisfaction,  as  j 
evidences  of  dissatisfaction  in  rebeldom,  are  i 
seized  upon  by  the  public  mind  here.  With  j 
what  exquisite  pleasure  then  would  they  read,  I 
that  portion  of  the  speech,  of  the  gentleman  I 


from  New  York,  where  he  says,  "  If  then  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  is  the  sole  judge  of  the  '  necessity,' 
and  if  he  can  suspend  the  v/rit  three  hundred 
miles  from  where  he  sits,  Horatio  Seymour  has 
similar  power  within  the  limits  of  his  own  state, 
and  he  too  may  judge  of  what  is  a  'disloyal 
practice.'  Tour  republicans  will  soon  .learn, 
that  this  is  a  game  that  two  can  play  at." 
Would  not  such  utteranc  s  encourage  and 
stimulate  treason  to  persevere  in  its  fiendish 
work  of  destruction?  Would  not  such  condi- 
tional loyalty — suoh  disloyalty — lead  them  natu- 
rally to  expect,  or,  at  least,  to  hope,  under  cer- 
tain contingencies,  for  more  material  aid  from 
their  old  partisan  friends  in  the  loyal  states  ? 

Sir,  the  true  man — the  patriot  statesman — in- 
terpolates no  ifs  or  conditions  in  his  pledge  of 
fidelity  to  that  proud  insignia,  at  once  of  our 
country's  greatness  and  glory,  that  is  respected 
and  honored  upon  every  sea,  and  that  sooner  or 
later  must  be  again  revered  upon  every  foot  of 
our  own  soil  without  a  star  being  dimmed  in  its 
proud  galaxy  or  a  stripe  being  taken  from  its 
ample  folds. 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  New  England  deserves 
any  reproof  or  castigation  at  our  hands  or  to  be 
classed  in  the  same  category  with  the  most  ultra 
rebels  in  the  south.  True,  she  has  had  her 
faults,  and  what  State  has  not  ?  In  olden  times 
she  had  traitors,  she  had  her  Hartford  Conven- 
tion then  and  she  has  had  its  prototype  in  1863. 

The  enemies  of  Washington,  the  embodiment 
of  our  cause,  were  in  New  England  then.  The 
enemies  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  our  honest  chief, 
are  there  to-day. 

But,  Sir,  this  country  owes  much  for  its  pros- 
perity to  New  England  Her  industry  and  her 
free  labor  have  caused  fertility  and  vegetation  to 
spring  from  the  very  rock.  Her  enterprise  has 
constructed  our  railroads,  set  the  wheels  of 
machinery  in  motion,  added  new  wings  to  our 
commerce  and  laid  the  foundation  to  our  unex- 
ampled prosperity  and  renown.  Her  states- 
men have  ever  been  the  pride  of  the  nation. 
Her  churches  and  her  free  schools  upon  every 
hill  top,  and  sparkling  like  gems  upon  the 
bosout  of  beauty  in  each  sequestered  valley, 
give  her  the  pre-eminent  right  to  be  called  the 
land  of  scholars.  Her  Plymouth  Rock — the 
huge  cup  of  tea  steeped  in  Boston  Harbor — her 
Bennington,  Charlestown  Heights  and  Bunker 
Hill,  make  her  as  pre-eiuin'  ntly  the  laud  of 
treasured  memories. 

And  had  the  institutions  of  every  state  been 
like  those  of  New  England,  and  had  their  sons 
been  as  loyal  to  our  flag,  there  would  have  been 
no  rebellion  ;  no  necessity  for  Mass-^.chusetts  to 
have  shed  the  first  blood  at  Baltimore ;  no  ne- 
cessity that  the  bones  of  her  brave  men  should 
now  lie  bleaching  upon  every  battle-field ;  nor 
that  more  than  two  huiidred  thousand  of  the 
"  bravest  of  the  brave  "  should  have  yielded  up 
their  valuable  lives  upon  the  altar  of  their  be- 
loved country. 

I  submit  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  obvi- 
ously unjust  to  so  outrage  decency  as  to  class 
New. England  with  the  extreme  Southern  States. 
They  can   only   be  contrasted,   not  compared. 
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The  one  is  free,  prosperous  and  happy.  The 
other  has  writhed  and  continues  to  writhe  under 
the  burdens  of  degradation,  unthriftiness  and 
discord,  that  always  attaches  to  a  country  where 
slavery  hangs  like  an  incubus  upon  it.  The  one 
is  the  home  of  loyalty,  the  other  the  hot-bed  of 
treason. 

If,  then,  it  is  not  intended  to  do  New  England 
extreme  injustice,  gentlemen  should  most  cer- 
tainly apply  the  language  of  one  of  her  most 
distinguished  statesman  to  themselves.  Gentle- 
men, you  must  conquer  your  prejudices !  It  is 
most  earnestly  to  be  regretted  that  no  action  of 
importance  intended  to  quell  this  rebellion  can 
be  inaugurated  that  does  not  meet  with  violent 
opposition.  If  one  excuse  canrot  be  made  a 
remarkably  fruitful  imagination  seeks  and  finds 
another. 

Says  a  distinguished  Democratic  senator  : 

"  If  the  rebels  cannot  be  conquered  and  our 
Government  preserved  by  white  men,  then  the 
Government  is  not  worth  presevering  " 

I  would  say  to  him,  conquer  your  prejudices, 
for  had  we  been  united  as  we  ought  to  be,  al- 
ways when  the  safety  of  our  country  is  threat- 
ened from  any  source,  the  weeks  of  this  rebellion 
would  have  been  less  than  the  number  of  months, 
of  its  duration  already. 

Innocent  persons  may  have  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  Federal  Government  in  this  con- 
troversy, and  if  so,  a  generous  people  will  yet 
make  all  due  reparation  to  the  injured. 


I  believe  that  to  be  the  exception,  however, 
and  not  the  general  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  no  time  to  make  presidents, 
for  unless  the  Union  is  perpetuated,  we  may  need 
no  pr?sident  in  1864.  There  i?,  in  fact,  no  other 
question  at  issue  between  the  parties.  All  other 
issues  have  become  so  insignificant  and  out  of 
place,  that  they  have  vanished  like  the  dew  of 
a  summer  morning. 

Sir,  I  have  no  encomiums  for  the  Republican 
party,  I  believe  its  principles  are  just.  I  have 
no  words  of  laudation  for  the  present  Adminis- 
tration, nor  for  Abraham  Lincoln.  I  believe 
him  honest,  patriotic  and  capable,  and  I  cor- 
dially approve  of  his  Administralion.  And  I 
repeat  that  the  future,  whose  decrees  are  never 
reversed,  will  make  up  an  impartial  verdict,  and 
award  each  individual  his  appropriate  name  and 
reputation  according  as  he  has  dene  what  he 
could  to  help  or  hinder  this  Administration,  in 
a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war. 

In  the  meantime,  awaiting  that  verdict,  let 
the  hrave  soldiers — defenders  of  their  country — 
benefactors  of  the  human  race — do  their  duty  upon 
the  battle-field,  while  patriots  at  home  sustain 
that  government  whose  value  no  mathematician 
can  compute,  and  stand  by  that  glorious  emblem 
of  our  fathers. 

"Flag  of  the  free,  hearts'  hope  and  home, 
By  angels'  hands  to  valor  given. 
Thy  stars  have  lit  the  welkin  dome, 
And  all  thy  hues  were  born  in  Heaven." 
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